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THE DAY ON WHICH BUDDHA DIED 
By J. F. FLEET, I.C.S. (Rerp.), Pu.D., C.LE. 


(An abstract of part of this paper was read before the Indian Section 
of the Fifteenth International Congress of Orientalists at Copenhagen, 
on 19 August, 1908) 

VJARLY in the last century it was made known that the 

chronology of Ceylon, and that of Siam and Burma, 
derived from Ceylon, places the death of Buddha in 
B.C. 544 or 543. This result was apparently taken from 
almanacs or tables, which were found, for instance, to 
couple the Buddhavarsha or “year of Buddha” 2364 
(completed) with some point in A.D. 1822, the year 2372 
(completed) with some point in A.D. 1830, and the year 
2380 (completed) with some point in A.D. 1837: or else 
it was derived from verbal statements to that effect. 
It has been supposed that the Ceylonese chronology 
places the death in B.c. 543, against B.c. 544 according 
to the Burmese and Siamese chronologies.t But it is 
1 See, for instance, Prinsep’s Essays, vol. 2, Useful Tables, p. 165. 
This detail could probably have been settled, if we knew the time in 
A.D. 1822 which Crawfurd had in view when he said (as quoted by 
Turnour, Mahdwanso, introd., p. 49) ‘‘the year 1822 was 2364 of the 
era in question”, and the time in 4.D. 1830 which Upham had in view 
when he observed (as quoted ibid., p. 6) that the era had lasted 2372 


years in A.D. 1830, and the time in a.p. 1837 which Turnour himself 

had in view when he told us (ibid., p. 28) that 2380 years had then 
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questionable whether there is really any such difference. 
And, whatever might be found to be the case now, the 
date in the Polonnaruwa inscription of Sahasamalla shows 
that the Ceylonese reckoning, when it was set going, 
certainly placed the event, as its starting-point, in B.C. 544: 
also (we may add) that the full-moon day of the month 
Vaisakha was adopted as the initial day of the years of 
the reckoning. However, as various writers have used 
either year indifferently, it may be as well to bear the 
fact in mind, though it can hardly be of practical 
importance. 

The matter was first fully ventilated by Turnour, in 
articles contributed to the Ceylon Almanac in 1833 and 
1834 and to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1836 and 1837, and in the introduction to his text and 
translation of the Mahavarhsa, published in 1837. And 
it was seen by him, and by other scholars who followed 
him, that there must be a mistake somewhere, for the 
following reasons. 

Buddhaghésha and the Mahavarhnsat—(as also the 


passed away. However, other means of determining the point can, 
no doubt, be found, if it is thought worth while. But it may be added 
that Turnour, while placing the death in B.c. 543 and arranging all 
his dates B.c. on that basis, arranged his dates a.p. as if the death 
occurred in B.c. 544. 

A modern date, apparently in A.D. 1884 or 1885, with full details for 
calculation, is to be found in an inscription set up at Bodh-Gaya by 
a pilgrim from Ceylon: see Cunningham, Mahdbodhi, p. 19, note 2. 
But it does not help us, since the details, as published, are not 
correct for either of those two years: either they were incorrectly 
recorded, or else they have not been correctly deciphered. 

1 T use the name Mahavarhsa in the sense to which, I think, Geiger 
restricts it; namely, of that portion of the whole chronicle which ends at 
a point in chapter 37 after which we have the words Mahdavams06 nitthito, 
“the Mahavamsa is finished.” In Turnour’s text, those words come 
after verse 48: but there seems to be a lacuna of two verses at verse 12, 
which would raise the number of that verse to 50, in accordance with 
the numbering indicated by Geiger: see his Dipavamsa und Mahavamsa, 
p. 19; abstract translation in Indian Antiquary, 1906, p. 157. The 
commentary stops at the same point. 

Turnour has told us (Mahdwanso, introd., p. 2) that the remainder 
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Dipavarhsa, which, however, was not then known much, if 
at all)— expressly state that Asoka was anointed to the 
sovereignty 218 years, that is, at some time in the 219th 
year current, after the death of Buddha! And they give 
details —(as also, again, does the Dipavarhsa)— which 
place the initial date of Chandragupta 56 years before the 
anointment of Asoka, and consequently 162 years after 
the death of Buddha. With B.c. 544 for the death of 
Buddha, the initial date of Chandragupta would fall in 
B.C. 3882 or 381. But it was already known, from the 
Greek sources of information, that the initial date of 
Chandragupta must lie between B.c. 326 and 312. 
Turnour assumed B.C. 323, and so found in the Ceylonese 
chronology a discrepancy of “ about sixty years ”, which he 
could not exactly account for, but which he was inclined 
to attribute to some intentional perversion of details in the 
Buddhist historical statements.” 


of the chronicle is usually known as the Suluvamsa. This is the 
modern form (optionally Suluvarmsa) of the term Chilavamsa (optionally 
Chilavarhsa) which occurs in chapter 99, verse 78, where Wijesinha’s 
translation presents ‘‘the Lesser Dynasty”. It would be convenient 
if this name were generally adopted, so as to avoid having to speak 
of ‘‘the continuation of the Mahavamsa”, ‘‘the later Mahavamsa”, 
and so on. 

It has been held open to question whether Mahanaima wrote the 
Suluvamsa as far as his own time; that is, to the end, or somewhere 
near the end, of chapter 38. But Geiger has shown reasons (loc. cit.) 
for believing that the remainder of chapter 37 must have been written 
after A.D. 1219. And the passage in chapter 99, verses 78-83, seems 
to indicate that the second instalment of the entire chronicle ran from 
the end of the Mahavarhsa to the end of the reign of a king Parakkama- 
bahu whose initial date has been placed, by Turnour at some point 
after A.D. 1319, and by Wijesinha in A.p. 1295. The same passage tells 
us that the next instalment was written under the orders of Kitti-Siri- 
Rajasiha, who began to reign in A.D. 1747 or 1748, and that it extended 
to his time. 

Geiger has arrived (op. cit., pp. 37, 159, respectively) at the conclusion 
that the commentary on the Mahavarasa was written between a.p. 1000 
and 1250. I venture to suggest that it was a result of the restoration 
of Buddhism under Parakkamabahu I, a.p, 1153-86. 

1 See the Special Note A, p. 28 below. 

2 Mahawanso, introd., pp. 48, 50. 
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Subsequently, on the understanding that Buddha did die 
in B.C. 544 or 543, some attempts were made to adjust the 
chronology by correcting the details between that year and 
the initial date of Chandragupta. That, however, is now 
only a matter of academical interest. 

It was eventually recognized that what the Ceylonese 
have really done has been, not to intentionally falsify 
the chronology between the death of Buddha and the 
initial date of Chandragupta, but to accidentally antedate 
both those events, by an equal number of years. From 
this point of view, Cunningham, working with B.c. 259 for 
the anointment of Asoka, which he had just previously laid 
down in his Bhilsa Topes, arrived in 1854 at B.c. 477 for 
the death of Buddha ;! and subsequently, in 1877, with 
a slight modification he placed the death of Buddha in 
B.C. 478, the initial date of Chandragupta in B.c. 316, and 
the anointment of Asoka in B.c. 260.2, And, from the same 
point of view, Max Miiller, in 1859, selecting B.c. 315 for 
the initial date of Chandragupta, placed the death of 
Buddha in B.c. 477, and the anointment of Asoka in 
B.C. 259; which results he regarded as giving “the best 
working hypothesis ”.? 

And that point of view is, indeed, the correct one. The 
key to the matter is found in the point that the existing 
reckoning, the Buddhavarsha, is not the result of a 
continuous maintenance of an original reckoning from 

1 He seems to have announced this first in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. 23 (1854), p. 704: by an oversight, he used there 
the expression ‘‘ Asoka’s conversion”, instead of ‘‘ inauguration ”, 
i.e. anointment. 

» See his Inscriptions of Asoka, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 1 
(1877), preface, pp. 3-9. 

® See his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature (1859), p. 298 f. ; or, 
for a more recent statement of the same view, his Dhammapada, Sacred. 
Books of the East, vol. 10, second edition (1898), introd., pp. 48-7. 
For the expression ‘‘best working hypothesis”, see Indian Antiquary, 
vol. 13 (1884), p. 149, where he added: ‘‘I still hold to it [the date 


B.C. 477], though not with such unreasoning pertinacity as to consider 
any modification of it impossible.” 
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the death of Buddha. The belief that Buddha died in 
B.C. 544 or 543 has no basis in any ancient tradition. 
It is not supported by anything given to us by the 
authors of the Dipavarhsa, or by Buddhaghdésha, or by 
Mahanama, who wrote the Mahavarmsa as a commentary 
on the Dipavamsa.' It is simply the artificial result 
of what was done, towards the end of the twelfth 
century A.D., by the persons who devised the Buddha- 
varsha, and established it as the state reckoning of Ceylon, 
and so set going the chronology, with a mistake of sixty- 
one years in excess, which has run on to the present day. 

Other dates for the death of Buddha have been 
advanced by other writers ; such as B.C. 508, 412, 388 or 
380, and 370 or 368. There is nothing in those proposals: 
they, again, are now matters of only academical interest. 
And no more interest attaches to the date put forward 
more recently by the author of a book on the early history 
of India which has lately gone into a second edition : 
placing the initial date of Chandragupta in B.c. 322 or 321, 
which does not even tally with his selection of B.c. 269 
for the anointment of Asoka, he has, with equal disregard 
of the historical statements, placed the death of Buddha, 
not in B.c. 484 or 483, but in B.c. 487,— at least three 
years too early to match the date assigned by him to 
Chandragupta. 


1 The words in the text (Turnour, chapter 38, verse 59; p. 257, last 
line) are :— Datva sahassar dipéturm Dipavamsam samadisi. Turnour 
translated ;—‘‘ And that he [king Dhatuséna] might also promulgate 
the contents of the Dipavamsa, distributing a thousand pieces, he 
caused it to be read aloud thoroughly”, and took the term Dipavamsa 
as denoting here the Mahavarhsa itself. And Wijesinha repeated that 
rendering. But the meaning is:—‘‘He bestowed a thousand (pvreces 
of gold), and gave orders to write a dipika on the Dipavamsa.” And 
that is the real reason why the arrangement of the Mahavamsa follows 
so closely the arrangement of the Dipavamsa. 

That the pordnd, ‘the ancients, the men of former times’, of the 
second line of the Mahavarnsa, are the persons who wrote up the 
Dipavarhsa from time to time, has already been suggested by Oldenberg 
(Dipavarhsa, introd., p. 9). 
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I myself had occasion to consider the matter about 
two years ago, in a note on the date of Kanishka.t 
I found it suitable to select B.c. 320 as the initial date 
of Chandragupta, and so, following the historical state- 
ments in the Ceylonese books, to place the anointment 
of Agdka in B.c. 264 and the death of Buddha in 
B.C. 482. And I put forward that arrangement as the 
most satisfactory and convenient one that we were likely 
to arrive at. In saying that, however, I overlooked 
certain details —(and it seems that everyone else has 
always overlooked them)— which, while they might 
confirm my result, might also give a slightly better one. 
We will examine one of those details now, and some 
matters which hinge on it. 

* * * * * 

Tradition says that Buddha died on the full-moon 
day of the month Vaisakha (the second month in the 
ordinary Indian lunar year), which usually answers, for 
the times with which we are concerned, to part of March 
and part of April? This is expressly stated in the 


1 See this Journal, 1906. 984-6. 

2 By the expression ‘‘ ordinary Indian lunar year ”, I mean, of course, 
the Chaitradi year, the year commencing with Chaitra sukla 1 (the first 
day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra), as contrasted with the Karttikadi 
year commencing with Karttika sukla 1. 

It may help to elucidate matters if I give the names of the Hinda 
lunar months, with their ordinary equivalents for the period with which 
we are concerned: they are as follows :— 


1. Chaitra . . . = part of February and part of March. 

2. Vaisakha . . = part of March and part of April. 

3. Jyaishtha . . = part of April and part of May. 

4, Ashadha . . . = part of May and part of June. 

5. Sravana . . . = part of June and part of July. 

6. Bhadrapada. . = part of July and part of August. 

7. Agvina . . . = part of August and part of September. 

8. Karttika . = part of September and part of October. 

9. Margasira = part of October and part of November. 
10. Pausha . . = part of November and part of December. 
ll. Magha . . . = part of December and part of January. 
12. Phalguna . . = part of January and part of February. 


It must be borne in mind, however, that the initial day, Chaitra 
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Mahavarnsa, written in the first quarter of the sixth 
century A.D., which says (ed. Turnour, p. 11, line 2) 
that he died at Kusinagara on the full-moon day of 
Vaisakha. And, for a time about fifty years earlier, 
it is indicated by Buddhaghésha, who says, in the 
introduction to his Samantapasadika,! that Buddha died 
at Kusinagara on the full-moon day which has the 
constellation Visakha. In the Dipavarnsa, which was 
finished (or left unfinished) about the middle of the 
fourth century, I do not find any explicit statement 
on this point: it only says (ed. Oldenberg, 15. 70) that 
Buddha died at KuSinagara. But there is a passage 
in it which seems to follow the belief that the day was 
the full-moon day of Vaisakha: after mentioning the 
death (5. 1), it proceeds to say that the Sthavira Maha- 
Kasyapa convened the First Council three months later, 
when the fourth month and the second commencement 
of the vassa, or retreat or residence during the Rains, 
had arrived; and that would be the day after the full- 
moon of Sravana, which is three months after the 
full-moon of Vaisakha. 

That, however, is the earliest period to which I can 
carry back the statement about the full-moon day of 
Vaisakha as the day of the death of Buddha. And it 
may be mentioned that the indication which is given in 
the Dipavarnsa is given in the second account of the 
First Council: in the first account of that Council, in 
chapter 4, which seems to be an older and more original 
version, nothing is said about the time at which it was 


gukla 1, is constantly receding in the solar year by one step of about 
eleven days or by two such steps, and is then advanced by one step of 
‘about nineteen days as the result of the intercalation of a month. The 
equivalents, therefore, are only approximate: and:Chaitra sukla 1 might 
often fall in March, so that the month Chaitra would then not include 
any part of February, and the incidence of the other months would be 
pushed forward accordingly. 
1 See the Vinayapitaka, ed. Oldenberg, vol. 3, p. 283. 
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held.t Also, there is not wanting a reason for regarding 
this tradition even prima facie with some suspicion, and 
for looking upon it as an invention made in the course 
of the evolution of the full romantic story of the life 
of Buddha. The full-moon day of Vaisakha figures some- 
what too much in connection with his career. Not only 
does tradition say that he died on that day, but also 
it assigns the day to the following other occurrences. 
The Dipavarnsa says (21. 28) that he was born on it: 
and it is in this same verse, and in connection with the 
birth and not the death, that we have the earliest 
traceable mention, under the account of king Abhaya 
or Bhatikabhaya of Ceylon (about A.D. 35-63), of the 
Vaisakhapiaja, the great Buddhist festival at the full-moon | 
of Vaisakha. The Lalitavistara says (ed. Lefmann, p. 54 f.) 
that he was conceived on it. Kern tells us that it was 
the official date of the attainment of Buddhahood, the 
day on which Buddha reached the acquisition of true 
and perfect knowledge.? And he further quotes Schiefner 
as telling us that the great defeat of the tempter Mara 
took place at the time of an eclipse of the moon on 
the full-moon day of Vaisakha, and that Rahula, the 
son of Buddha, was born at that same time.* 

These curious coincidences are calculated to suggest 


1 So, also, the Chullavarga of the Vinayapitaka, while placing the 
First Council in the Rains (11. 1. 3-5), and plainly in the first Rains 
after the death of Buddha, does not say anything as to the number of 
months which had intervened. 

2 In the course of a brief discussion of my paper when it was read, 
Professor Jacobi reminded us of the conventional tendency of the Jain 
tradition to assign identical times to the leading events in the lives 
of the Tirthamkaras. Thus, it was on various days when the moon 
was in Uttara-Phalguni that Mahavira (1) descended from heaven and 
entered the womb of Dévananda, (2) was transferred to the womb of 
Trigala, (3) was born, (4) went forth into the houseless life, and 
(5) attained kévalajnana: but he died when the moon was in Svati: 
see, e.g., Sacred Books of the East, vol. 22, pp. 217-8, 264-5. 

3 Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 101. 

+ Op. cit., p. 16; n. 2. 
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a doubt. And there is another tradition, which also tends 
in the same direction. We all know the story about the 
“dotted record”, first brought to notice by Max Miiller 
from a letter received from Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio. It is 
to the following effect. Upali, the Chief of the Vinaya 
at the time of Buddha’s death, made a collection of the 
Vinayapitaka, apparently in the form of a manuscript 
or book. On the fifteenth day of the seventh month,? 
on the occasion of the pavdirand or ceremony at the end 
of the vassa (next after the death of Buddha), Upali 
marked the collection with a dot; and he did the same 
every following year while he lived. After his death, the 
practice was kept up from teacher to pupil. Eventually, 
the collection found its way to China, and came into 
the hands of Sarnghabhadra, who, in a year which appears 
to answer to A.D. 489 or 490, made the 975th dot, which 
has been taken as purporting to place the death of 
Buddha in B.c. 486 or 485. Max Miiller pointed out 
certain objections which might be urged against this 
tradition: (1) that, according to the Mahavatnsa, the 
Pitakas and their Atthakatha were not reduced to writing 
until the time of king Vattagamani of Ceylon, more than 
four centuries after the death of Buddha; (2) that, even 
if Upali did write a copy of the Vinayapitaka, it is not 
probable that that identical copy should have been carried 
to China. And he expressed the opinion that the process 
of adding one dot at the end of every year during so 
long a time as 975 years would be “extremely precarious”. 
In addition to that, we may remark that the story tells 


1 The Academy, 1 March, 1884, and Indian Antiquary, vol. 13 (1884), 
p. 148 ff. For some remarks by Mr. Takakusu, see this Journal, 1896, 
p. 436 f. ; 1897, p. 113. 

2 Mr. Takakusu has explained this as the full-moon day of Asvina, 
which is the seventh month in the Chaitradi year. The pavarand- 
ceremony would be performed either on that day or on the full-moon 
day of Karttika, according as the vassa fell in the particular year. On 
the subject of the wassa, see p. 18 below. 
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us that in A.D. 535 it was found that the register had 
not been kept up after a.D. 489 or 490, and the requisite 
number of dots was then added, to bring the record up 
to date: we may reasonably ask, may not something of 
the same kind have happened previously also, and may 
not mistakes in the reckoning have been introduced 
thereby ? But we need not discuss the chronological 
value of this tradition. Our point is that the dots were 
made each year, not on the full-moon day of Vaisakha 
as we should expect if that were really the day on 
which Buddha died, but at the termination of the vassa. 
And this seems to connect the death of Buddha with 
the vassa, and with the end of the vassa, rather than 
with any other period of the year: it would surely be 
somewhat peculiar that the solemn record of the passing 
of another year should not be made until (counting from 
the full-moon day of Vaisakha) at least five months of 
the new year had gone by; whereas the closing ceremony 
of the vassa would be a quite appropriate occasion for 
making the record, if the event marking the end of the 
year had occurred at any time near the day of that 
ceremony. 

However, we are not going to dismiss the tradition 
about the full-moon day of Vaisakha on the strength of 
any inference based on the story about the dotted record. 
Nor even because the day figures so freely in the full story 
of the career of Buddha. As regards the latter point, the 
case might be that other events were fitted to the full- 
moon day of Vaisakha because Buddha did die on that 
day, just as much as because any other leading event in 
his life occurred on it.1 But we find a distinct reason for 

1 Or, if we should look for some extraneous origin, it is not impossible 
that the belief in the full-moon day of Vaisakha had its source in the 
fact (see p. 11 below) that that day was the day of the ‘second 
anointment of Dévanampiya-Tissa, by whom Buddhism was established 


as the state religion of Ceylon. For another possible origin of the belief, 
see a Suggestion mentioned on p. 16 below. 
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rejecting it, in the fact that it is incompatible with certain 
historical statements of a definite nature. 


* * * * * 


A famous contemporary of Asoka was Dévanarpiya- 
Tissa, king of Ceylon. Amongst other things about 
him the Dipavarhsa —for our full and critical knowledge 
of which we are so greatly indebted to Professor Olden- 
berg’s text and translation— tells us (11. 25) that he and 
Asoka were adittha-sahaya, “ allies or firm friends though 
they had never seen each other,” and dalha-bhattika, 
“united by strong attachment.” It further tells us 
(17. 78) that Dévanarpiya-Tissa was anointed to the 
sovereignty 236-years after the death of Buddha, that. 
is, at some time in the 237th year current: also, that he 
was twice anointed ;! for the first time (11. 14), on a certain 
day, which we gather from the Mahavarhsa was Margasira 
Sukla 1, the first day of the bright fortnight of Margasira 
(the ninth lunar month),? seventeen years and not quite 
six months after the anointment of Asoka; and again 
(11. 39) on the full-moon day of the following Vaisakha. 
And I may remark, in passing, that this statement about 
the first anointment of Dévanaihpiya-Tissa places the 
anointment of Asoka shortly after the first day of the 
bright fortnight of Jyaishtha (the third lunar month) ; 
the exact day being in all probability sukla 5 (see p. 31 
below), Again, the Dipavarnsa tells us (15. 71) that 
Mahéndra arrived in Ceylon 236 years after the death of 
Buddha, that is, at some time in the 237th year current, and 
(11. 40; 12. 42-4; 17. 88) on the full-moon day of Jyaishtha, 
one month after the second anointment of Dévanarhpiya- 
Tissa, and eighteen years after the anointment of Asoka. 


1 See the Special Note C, p. 32 below. 

2 The Dipavarhsa says (11. 14) that it was in the season Hémanta, in 
the second month, when the moon was in the Ashadha nakshatra. The 
Mahavarhsa explains this by saying (Turnour, p. 70, last line) that it 
was :— Maggasira-masassa adi-chand-ddayé diné, ‘‘on the day of the 
month Margasgira which has the initial rising of the moon.” 
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Now, if the years of the era of the death of Buddha 
are taken as commencing originally, as has been the 
case from the twelfth century A.D., with the full-moon 
day of Vaisakha as the anniversary of his death, it is soon 
seen that the last-mentioned statement is inconsistent with 
the statement that Dévanampiya-Tissa was first anointed 
on the first day of the bright fortnight of Margasira in the 
year 236 completed:! between that day and the full- 
moon day of the following Jyaishtha there intervened 
a full-moon day of Vaisakha; and Mahéndra should have 
arrived in Ceylon in the year 237 completed, not 236, and 
not eighteen, but nineteen years after the anointment of 
Asoka. 

Again, the Dipavarhsa tells us (as I have already men- 
tioned) that Asoka was anointed 218 years after the death 
of Buddha; that is, at some time in the 219th year 
current. Then, on the same basis, with the full-moon day 
of Vaisakha as the commencement of the year, the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the anointment of Asdka came about 
three weeks after the end of the year 235; and the first 
anointment of Dévanarhpiya-Tissa, when the year 236 
had elapsed, was, not six months, but eighteen months 
after that.” 


1 This expression may be thought somewhat self-contradictory. But 
it is frequently used in dealing with Indian dates; and it seems to 
convey best what is wanted here. It is, in fact, in accordance with the 
Indian custom as shown in inscriptions which present such terms as 
vartamdna, ‘being current’, in connection with figures for expired years. 

2 Thus: let us assume B.C. 483 as the year in which Buddha died, 
on the full-moon day of Vaisakha —(any other year would of course 
suit equally well for the purposes of this illustration; but we use the 
above-mentioned year because we shall take it again, definitely, farther 
on): then we have the following position :— 


Years of the era of the death of | Years of the anointment of Asoka 
Buddha on Vaisakha $ukla 15. on Jyaishtha sukla 5. 
1 began Vaisakha gu. 15, B.C. 483 
1 ended Vaisakha su. 14, B.c. 482 
218 ended Vaisakha su. 14, B.c. 265 
Asoka was anointed king of Northern India early in the bright 
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It would be easy, treating matters summarily, to find 
in this position another reason for disputing the value, 
or at any rate the accuracy, of the Dipavarnsa, and for 
proceeding to a wholesale condemnation of it and our 
other authorities. The case is different, however, if we 
look into it. 


* * * * * 


These statements in the Dipavarhsa about the anoint- 
ment of Asoka, the anointment of Dévanampiya-Tissa, 
and the arrival of Mahéndra in Ceylon, are at once 
reconcilable on the hypothesis that the death of Buddha 
took place, and the years of the era originally began, 
not on the full-moon day of Vaisakha, but on some day 
between the full-moon day of Jyaishtha and the first 
day of the bright fortnight of Margasira. And we have 
not to search far to find a tradition which gives us 
a suitable day. 


fortnight of Jyaishtha, in all probability on the day sukla 5, 
B.C. 265,— 218 years after the death of Buddha. 


, <—| 1 began Jyaishtha su. 5, B.c. 265 
219 ended Vaisakha su. 14, B.c. 264 

<—| 1 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, B.c. 264 
235 ended Vaisakha su. 14, B.c. 248 

<—| 17 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, B.c, 248 
236 ended Vaisakha éu. 14, B.C. 247 

<—| 18 ended Jyaishtha gu. 4, B.c. 247 


Dévanampiya-Tissa was anointed king of Ceylon for the first 
‘time on Margasira Sukla 1, B.c. 247, — 236 years after the 
death of Buddha, but 184 (instead of 174) years after the 
anointment of Asoka. 

237 ended Vaisakha su. 14, B.c. 246 | 

Dévanampiya-Tissa was anointed for the second time on the 
full-moon day Vaisakha éukla 15, B.c. 246,— 237 years after 

_ the death of Buddha. 


<—| 19 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, B.c. 246 


Mahéndra arrived in Ceylon on the full-moon day Jyaishtha 
Sukla 15, B.c. 246,— 287 (instead of 236) years after the death 
of Buddha, and 19 (instead of 18) years after the anointment 
of Asoka, 
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Hiuen-tsiang tells us! that the general tradition was 
that Buddha died on the fifteenth day of the second 
half of Vaigakha; that is, as we know from his account 
of the Indian calendar,? on the full-moon day of Vaisakha. 
But he adds that, according to the Sarvastivadins, Buddha 
died on the eighth day of the second half of Karttika; 
that is, on Karttika Sukla 8, the eighth day of the bright 
fortnight of Karttika (the eighth lunar month). 

This statement is, of course, in respect of date of 
record, later than even the statement in the Mahavarhsa. 
But the foundation for it may well go back to a very 
respectable antiquity. We know at any rate, from the 
inscriptions on the Mathura lion - capital? that the 
Sarvastivadins were flourishing at that city in the first 
quarter of the first century A.D. Another inscription 
of the same period‘ tends to locate a body of them at 
Kaman, about thirty-five miles west-north-west from 
Mathura. Inscriptions of the Kanishka series® place 
them, during the preceding century, at Sét-Mahét or 
Sahét-Mahét, which is the ancient Sravasti,® and at 
Sarnath (Benares), And the Dipavarnsa tells us (5. 47, 53) 
that they were one of the so-called schismatic or heretical 
sects which came into existence in the second century 
after the death of Buddha. 

It may easily be the case that the very reason for 
which the Sarvastivadins were regarded as schismatics 
or heretics, was, that they had a knowledge, regarding the 
day of the death of Buddha, which, while it happened 
to be in accordance with the actual fact, differed from 

1 See Julien, Mémoires, vol. 1, pp. 334-5; Beal, Si-yu-ki, vol. 2, p. 33; 
Watters, On Yuan Chwang, vol. 2, p. 28: see also, Julien, Vie, p. 1381; 
Beal, Life, p. 98. 

2 See, e.g., Beal, Si-yu-ki, vol. 1, p. 71. 

° This Journal, 1894. 533; Hpigraphia Indica, vol. 9, p. 141. 

4 Hpi. Ind., vol. 1, p. 212. 

5 Epi. Ind., vol. 8, p. 181; Annual Report of the Archxological Survey 


of India for 1904-5, p. 68. 
6 See Dr. Vogel’s note in this Journal, 1908. 971. 
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the popular view. At any rate, if we take the day 
thus given us, Karttika sukla 8, as the day on which 
Buddha died, and as the day on which the years of 
the era of his death originally began, any semblance 
of error in the historical statements about Asoka, 
Dévanampiya-Tissa, and Mahéndra, at once disappears. 
The seventeenth year after the anointment of Asdka was 
completed in the seventh month after the end of the 
year 235 after the death of Buddha. Dévanampiya- 
Tissa was first anointed within a month after the end 
of the year 236 after the death of Buddha, and not quite 
six months after the seventeenth anniversary of the 
anointment of Asdka: and his second anointment was 
celebrated while the year 236 completed was still running.’ 
And Mahéndra did arrive in Ceylon in the same year 
236 completed, and a short time (ten days) after the 
eighteenth anniversary of the anointment of Asdka. 
* * ; * * * 

We come now to the point that the position, that the 
real day of the death of Buddha was Karttika sukla 8, 
is at least not opposed to what we can gather from the 
Mahaparinibbana-Sutta, the ancient Pali work which gives 
the story of the last journey of Buddha and his death, 
and seems to be our earliest authority, and a reliable one, 
for the details. 

This work does not name the day, or the month, or (as 
far as I can find) even the season, of the death of Buddha. 
It only tells us * that he breathed his last at KuSinagara, in 
the last watch of the night, on a couch, with its head laid 
to the north, between a twin pair of Sala trees which were 
masses of fruiting flowers from blossoms out of season. 
And we are left to speculate whether the Sala trees, Vatica 
robusta or Shorea robusta, which would usually flower in 
March or April, had on that occasion simply flowered 


1 See the table at p. 27 below. 2 See note 1 on p. 12 above. 
3 See this Journal, 1906. 657. 
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rather early; or whether, by chance, they had put forth 
some flowers at an altogether wrong time of the year, just 
as (we know) in England various trees and bushes some- 
times blossom at Christmas, when the weather is mild, 
long before the proper time: and, of course, a very small 
amount of bloom would soon be magnified by tradition 
into the statement that the trees were masses of flowers. 
That does not teach us much: and I have elsewhere 
suggested! that the tradition that Buddha died on the 
full-moon day of Vaisakha might be based on some 
poetical description of the event, containing a play on the 
word visakha, in the two senses of ‘branched, forked’, 
and of ‘branchless, without branches’, in the way of all 
the branches being hidden by masses of flowers. More 
to the point are the following facts. 

The Sutta tells us? that Buddha spent his last vassa, or 
retreat or residence during the Rains, at Béluvagamaka, 
a village in the immediate neighbourhood of Vaigali; the 
friars who were travelling with him settling for the same 
purpose round about Vaisali, just as they could find 
accommodation. And it mentions three occurrences in 
connection with that vassa. 

The first thing that happened, apparently quite soon 
after the commencement of the vassa, was, that Buddha 
had a severe illness, with “great pains even unto death,” 
from which he recovered only by the power of his will. 
He forced himself to recover, because he thought that it 
would not be right to pass away without addressing his 
attendants, and obtaining the consent of the community 
of friars. 

The second occurrence was this. Shortly after his 
recovery from that attack, Buddha sat one day outside 
the vihdra or monastery at which he was staying, and 


1 This Journal, 1906. 659, note. 
2 See the text, ed. Childers, in this Journal, 1875, 72 ff. ; translation 
by Davids in Sacred Books of the East, vol. 11, p. 34 ff. 
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had a conversation with Ananda. In the course of it, he 
had occasion to remark that he was eighty years old, 
and had reached such an age that the end of his journey 
was near at hand; adding that, though his course might 
be prolonged, still, just as in the case of a very old wagon, 
that could only be done by means of great care and 
attention. We can hardly doubt, in view of this, that he 
recognized that the illness from which he had just 
recovered was a sign that he could not live much longer. 

The third occurrence was as follows. On another 
occasion, Buddha spent the day with Ananda at the 
Chapalachaitya at Vaisali, and mentioned, in the course 
of conversation, that such were the powers that he 
possessed that he might, if so disposed, live on till the 
end of the won. Ananda, however, did not understand 
the hint, and failed to entreat Buddha to live on. Buddha 
then dismissed Ananda for a while. And, when he was 
left alone, Mara, the Evil One, approached him, and 
tempted him there again; reminding him of something 
that had previously passed between them, and suggesting 
that, his mission being accomplished by the successful 
establishment of his religion, he should die without 
further delay. “Be not so impatient, thou Evil One!” 
said Buddha ; “the death of the Tathagata shall be after 
no long time: at the end of three months from now, 
the Tathagata will die.” And then and there (we are 
told) Buddha deliberately renounced the long remnant of 
life that he might have enjoyed. 

Now, this prediction —(I treat it as such, because that 
is the form;in which the detail is given to us; but it 
is really, of course, a statement of fact artistically 
presented as a prophecy)— this prediction was uttered 
at some time between the full-moon days of Ashadha 
and Karttika, which are the extreme limits of the 
Buddhist vassa. And it is irreconcilable with the death 
of Buddha on the full-moon day of Vaigakha; because not 

JRAS. 1909. 2 
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three months, but six, intervene between the full-moon 
day of Karttika and that of Vaisakha. It is, however, 
adaptable at once to the death of Buddha on Karttika 
fukla 8. But, to make this clear, I must be excused 
for entering into a short digression on the subject of the 
vassa and the rainy season. 

The vassa was the retreat or residence in a fixed 
abode during the Rains, necessitated by climatic conditions 
which made it incumbent on the Buddhist mendicants, as 
on others also, to abstain for a while from their wandering 
life. The vassa, however, was not coterminous with the 
season Varsha, the Rains. According to the division of 
the year into three seasons, which is followed mostly 
if not quite altogether in the Buddhist books, and the 
use of which is vouched for by inscriptions of the first 
century B.C., the season Varsha lasted for four months. 
And, according to one adaptation of the seasons to the 
lunar months, it lasted from the beginning of Ashadha 
to the end of Agvina; while according to another 
such adaptation it lasted from the beginning of Sravana 
to the end of Karttika. The vassa, however, was a period 
of only three months, which might, according, to the 
Buddhist books,’ commence either on the day after the 
Ashadhi full-moon, the full-moon of Ashadha, or on 
the day after the full-moon of Sravana: the first period, 
ending with the full-moon day of Asvina, was termed 
“the earlier vassa” ; the other period, ending with the 
full-moon of Karttika, was termed “the later vassa ”. 

Now, the period of the vassa may of course have been 
determined, and no doubt was determined, largely by 
the full-moons of. Ashadha and Sravana; that is, by the 
lunar calendar. But the period of the Rains is not 
determinable by any such means: it is a natural season, 
regulated by the solar year ; and, according to the Indian 


1 See, e.g., the Vinayapitaka, Mahavagea, 3. 2.2; 3. 3. 2. 
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astronomical books and modern almanacs, it commences 
at the summer solstice ; and, of course, at the true summer 
solstice, now falling on the 21st or 22nd June, —not 
(as the modern almanacs would have it) at the Indian 
nominal solstice, as marked by the entrance of the sun 
into the sidereal instead of the tropical sign Cancer, 
which now occurs about three weeks after the true 
solstice, and in the time of Buddha was occurring about 
a fortnight before it. And that definition of the season 
Varsha (we may observe) seems to have originated in 
Northern India. In Western India, the Rains, if they 
are punctual, are in full swing by the 6th or 7th June. 
In Northern India they are appreciably later. And the 
Gazetteer of the North-West Provinces tells us (vol. 6, 
ed. 1881, p. 314) that in Gorakhpir, which district 
seems very representative of the general area of the 
wanderings of Buddha, they begin about the middle or 
end of June, and last till the middle or end of September. 

We find in these conditions, and not in any caprice, 
—in a common-sense provision for being under shelter 
during the worst part of the rainy season,— the origin 
of the two alternative periods for the Buddhist vassa. 
And, in connection with the formulation of the rule, we 
must carry our thoughts back to a time when the Indian 
nominal seasons were much more closely in agreement 
with the natural seasons than is now the case. Also, 
not only has the commencement of the Indian solar year 
always been steadily travelling forwards in the Julian 
year, carrying the commencement of the lunar year with 
it, but also the incidence of the lunar months is always 
shifting backwards and forwards in the solar year. There 
was a time when the full-moon of Ashadha had the same 
relative position with regard to the true solstice that it 
has with regard to the Indian nominal solstice, and was 
consequently falling sometimes on the day of the true 
solstice, sometimes nearly a fortnight before or after it. 
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There was, of course, even a time when the full-moon of 
Sravana had that position. And the period in which 
Buddha lived was on the border-line between those two 
times. In his day the commencement of the vassa, as 
regulated by the full-moons, would be determined 
naturally by the full-moon of Ashadha or of Sravana, 
according as the former or the latter was the nearer to 
the solstice and to the actual commencement of the Rains. 

If we place the death of Buddha in B.c. 483, to which 
year other considerations lead us, I find, from bases given 
to me by Professor Jacobi, that the full-moon of Ashadha 
occurred on 24 June,! only five days before the true summer 
solstice, which (I am indebted to Professor Jacobi himself 
for this detail) was on 29 June. We may reasonably 
suppose that the Rains came punctually that year; in 
which case, as the approach of them can always be 
recognized a few days beforehand, the vassa would very 
suitably begin on 25 June, the day after the Ashadhi full- 
moon, and it would end with the full-moon day of 
Agvina. On the understanding that the prediction 
about the time to Buddha’s death may be referred to the 
end of the first three weeks of the vassa, on or closely 
about Sravana gukla 8, —(and the understanding is a 
reasonable one, not opposed by anything in the Sutta),— 


1 For being able to present this result and some other equivalents 
of Indian dates mentioned in this paper, I am greatly indebted to 
Professor Jacobi. Neither do his Tables, published in the Bpigraphia 
Indica, vol. 1, p. 403 ff, and vol. 2, p. 487 ff., nor do those given by 
Messrs. Sewell and Dikshit in their Indian Calendar, reach back to the 
times with which we are concerned. But, in response to a request made 
by me, he very kindly arranged the bases which have enabled me to 
make the necessary calculations according to the lines of the First 
Arya-Siddhanta, the Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata (born 4.p. 476), who 
was one of the oldest, if not actually the oldest, of the scientific Hindi 
astronomers. Withouta larger knowledge of the exact manner in which 
the Hindus regulated their earliest calendar, we cannot, perhaps, arrive 
at once, by these means, at a final settlement of all the chronological 
items : but we may pave the way towards it; and the results exhibited 
on this occasion are correct for all present purposes. 
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it was uttered three months before Karttika gukla 8. And 
there was a clear interval of twenty days, from the full- 
moon day of Agvina to Karttika sukla 8, for Buddha to 
do all that he did between the end of the vassa and his 
death. During that interval, not much occurred. 

The Mahaparinibbana-Sutta distinctly conveys the 
impression that Buddha felt, at Béluvagamaka, that the 
end of his life was near. And it is not unnatural to think 
that his object was to make his way on to Kapilavastu, 
and die there, in his native place. To that end, he would 
leave Béluvagamaka at the earliest possible moment ; 
even before the roads were really open again for any 
general traffic: especially since certain details in the 
Jataka indicate that his customary progress was by 
easy daily marches, each of only one Magadha yajana 
= 4:54 miles. As a matter of fact, he made only five 
marches and five halts, —at Bhandagama, Hatthigama, 
Ambagama, Jambugama, and Bhéganagara,— before he 
reached Paya, where, incautiously dining at the house of 
Chunda the blacksmith’s son on the succulent parts, the 
titbits, of a young wild boar, which even he, at his great 
age, could not digest, he contracted the ‘attack of 
dysentery, from the effects of which he died, almost 
directly afterwards, at the next place, Kusinagara. 
Nothing is said to lead us to think that he made any 
long stay at any of those places. And all that could 
easily be accomplished within the twenty days after the 
end of the wassa, between the full-moon day of Afgvina 
and Karttika sukla 8. 

* * * * * 

Our position, then, is as follows. The full-moon day of 
Vaisakha, as one of the days given by tradition for the 
death of Buddha, does not answer the requirements of the 
case in respect of statements in the Dipavarhsa about 
certain historical events in the careers of Asoka, Déva- 
natpiya-Tissa, and Mahéndra. The day Karttika Sukla 8, 
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given for that occurrence by the tradition of a sufficiently 
ancient Buddhist sect, that of the Sarvastivadins, does 
answer those requirements. It is at least not opposed to 
what we can gather from the Mahaparinibbana-Sutta and 
from the story about the “dotted record”. And there is 
nothing about it tending to lead. us to regard it, like the 
full-moon day of Vaisaikha, as an invented or conventional 
day: for there is (as far as my knowledge goes) no 
mention of it in connection with any other event in 
Buddha's career, or with any other Buddhist observances ; 
and from any other point of view it is only marked as 
being, like every other eighth day of a bright fortnight, 
a day on which worship of the goddess Durga should be 
performed. 

In these ‘circumstances, we need not hesitate to take 
Karttika sukla 8 as really the day on which Buddha died. 
And I conclude this note with a table which shows how, 
with this basis, the statements in the Dipavarnsa about 
Asoka, Dévanampiya-Tissa, and Mahéndra, are correct, and 
which presents also some other leading chronological 
details. The table is arranged on the bases that the year 
in which Buddha died was B.c. 483, and that the day of 
his death was Karttika sgukla 8,=13 October. Towards 
determining the year, the important data are (1) the 
initial date of Chandragupta, the limits of which are 
fixed by the Greek writers, and (2) the date of the 
anointment of Dévanarnpiya-Tissa, the limits of which are 
regulated by the limits of (1). For. the latter occurrence, 
the mention of the Ashadha nakshatra (see p. 11 above, 
note 2) indicates B.c. 247 or 242.1 The choice thus lies 
between B.C. 247 + 236 = 488, and B.c. 242 + 236 = 478. 
And the earlier year is preferentially supported by a general 
consideration of the circumstances which paved the way to 
the acquisition of the sovereignty by Chandragupta. The 


' 1 We must exhibit the examination of this detail on some other occasion. 
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anointment of Asdka then comes to B.c. 264, And the 
intermediate events have to be arranged according to these 
two termini. The following are some other introductory 
remarks. 

We deduce, in the manner indicated on p. 3 above, 
that Chandragupta became king of Northern India 162 
years after the death of Buddha; that is, at some time in 
the 163rd year current (B.c. 321-20). The date of the 
seizure of the sovereignty by Agoka, on or closely about 
1 May, Bc. 268 (see p. 26 below), and the length of 
the reigns (52 years) of Chandragupta and. his successor, 
require us to place the initial date of Chandragupta not 
later than some time quite early in B.c. 320. And it may 
probably be best referred to any day between Karttika 
Sukla 8, = 23 September! B.c. 321, and 1 January, B.c. 320. 

Chandragupta reigned for 24 years.?, We are told this 
by the Dipavarhsa, 5. 73, 100, and by Buddhaghosha 
(see this Journal, 1906. 985, note). The extant text of 
the Mahavarhsa, indeed, assigns 34 years to him (ed. 
Turnour, p. 21, 1. 11): but there can be .no doubt that 
that is to be attributed to some corruption of the original 
reading. ‘The circumstances in which his reign came to 
an end are not yet known.? 


1 Tt must always be borne in mind that the years are lunar years of the 
luni-solar system, sometimes about eleven days shorter, sometimes about 
nineteen days longer, than a solar year. 

2 It is always a moot-point whether such a statement means something 
in excess of 24 years but not enough so to be counted as 25, or some- 
thing less than 24 years but not sufficiently so to be counted as only 23. 
I take it that the 24, 28, and 37 years assigned to Chandragupta, 
Bindusara, and Asoka, mean in each case something slightly in excess of 
the given number. 

On the other hand, any such statement as 218 years after the death of 
Buddha means certainly some time in the 219th year current, after the 
completion of 218 years. 

8 There is a story in Mysore (see, e.g., Inscriptions at Beane Belgola, 
Epigraphia Carnatica, vol. 2, introd., p. 3 ff.), which has been accepted 
quite seriously, that Chandragupta abdicated, became a Jain monk, 
went to Southern India with the Sruta-Kévalin Bhadrabahu, and died at 
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Chandragupta having reigned for 24 years, his successor 
came to the throne 162 + 24 = 186 years after the 
death of Buddha; that is, at some time in the 187th 
year current (B.c. 297-96). Working back in the same 
way from the date of the seizure of the sovereignty by 
Asoka, we must place the accession of the successor of 
Chandragupta some time early in B.c, 296. And it is 
probably best placed about 1 February in that year. 

The Greek writers mention, as a son of Chandragupta 
and as reigning after him, a ruler whom they knew as 
Amitrokhadés.' This appellation has been generally held 
to denote a Sanskrit Amitraghata, ‘slayer of enemies’. 
But that word has not yet been established as a personal 
name by any Indian or Ceylonese books or inscriptions : 
and I prefer to take the Greek transliteration as meaning 
Amitrakhada, ‘devourer of enemies’, which does occur, as 
an appellation of Indra. The Dipavazhnsa (5. 101; 6. 15) 
mentions the father of Asoka as Bindusara, and, styling 
Asoka a naptra or ‘grandson’ of Chandragupta, may be 
taken as implying that Bindusara was a son of Chandra- 
gupta.” Buddhaghosha, without defining the relationship 
Sravana-Belgola. The story, however, is only presented in a compendium 
of Jain history, called Rdjdvalikathe, which was composed in the last 
century. And, when we examine it, we find (see Ind. Ant., 21, 1892. 
156 ff.) that it really indicates, not Chandragupta the grandfather of 
Asoka, but an otherwise unknown Chandragupta, son of Asoka’s alleged 
son Kunala; that he abdicated in favour of an otherwise unknown 
son named Simhaséna ; and that the Bhadrabahu who figures in it is, 
not the Sruta-Kévalin of that name, but quite a different person, the 
pontiff Bhadrabahu II. The story is probably of quite modern invention. 
If there is anything early about it, it rests upon certain inscriptions 
which do assign a disciple named Chandragupta to Bhadrabahu II, and 
upon a reminiscence of the abdication of Asoka, which must have become 
known in Mysore through the publication of the Last Edict there. From 
any point of view, it has not the slightest historical value as affecting 
Chandragupta the grandfather of Asoka. 

1 There are the variants Amitrokhatés and Allitrokhadés. It is easy 
to see, from coins of the Kanishka series, how the AA arose from a loosely 
formed cursive M. 


2 The word naptri is not as explicit as pautra, ‘son’s son,’ and may 
denote either a son’s son or a daughter’s son. 
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between Chandragupta and Bindusara, mentions Bindusara 
as the successor of Chandragupta and Asoka as a son of 
Bindusara.| And the Mahavathsa explicitly says (p. 21, 
lines 11, 12) that the successor of Chandragupta was 
Bindusara, and that he was both a son of Chandragupta 
and the father of Asoka. In these circumstances, there 
seems no objection to follow the usual belief that the 
successor of Chandragupta was Bindusara, —otherwise 
known as Amitrakhada,*— whose initial date we place 
about 1 February, B.c. 296. 

Buddhaghésha and the Mahavamsa both say (loc. cit., 
in each case) that Bindusara reigned for 28 years. And, 
though the Dipavarnsa does not actually say that 
Bindusara reigned, still the same duration for a reign 
between the reigns of Chandragupta and Asoka is 
deducible from the statements (11. 5, 12, 13) by which it 
fixes the years of the anointment and death of king 
Mutasiva of Ceylon: its silence on the detail of the 
successor of Chandragupta is attributable to the points 
that no great Elder of the Church was found to have 
died during the interval between Chandragupta and 
Asoka, and that the interval was entirely bridged over 
by the reign of Mutasiva. 

The termination of the reign of Bindusara, which ended 
apparently with his death, was, therefore, 186 + 28 = 214 
years after the death of Buddha; that is, at some time 
in the 215th year current (B.c. 269-68). And it may be 
placed closely about 1 May, B.c. 268. 

On the death of Bindusara, his son Asdka seized the 
sovereignty. On the point that this ruler did not succeed 
to the throne peaceably, in the natural order of things, but 

1 In the introduction to his Samantapasadika: see the Vinayapitaka, 
ed. Oldenberg, vol. 3, pp. 321, 299. 

2 With this second appellation, taking officially (as is evident from 
the Greek statements) the place of the real personal name, compare 


Dévanampriya and Priyadargin in the case of Asoka: see this Journal, 
1908. 482-5, 
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seized it against opposition even if he did not actually 
usurp it, see this Journal, 1908. 812. He ruled without 
anointment for four years, during which time he was 
evidently occupied in making his position secure: and the 
Ceylonese tradition tells us that —(in conformity, perhaps, 
with a not uncommon and often necessary practice in 
ancient times)— during that period he slew all his brothers, 
or all save one. He was then anointed to the sovereignty, 
218 years after the death of Buddha ;! that is, at some 
time in the 219th year current (B.c. 265-64). His anoint- 
ment is placed, by the statements about the first anointment 
of Dévanarnpiya-Tissa of Ceylon (see p. 11 above), on an 
early day in the bright fortnight of the month Jyaishtha, 
B.C. 264: and the pointed references to the nakshatra or 
constellation, Tishya, i. Pushya, in some of his edicts, 
in all probability marks the day of his anointment as 
25 April, = sukla 5, the fifth day of the bright fortnight, 
in that year.2 As he had then completed four years. 
without being anointed, his seizure of the sovereignty is 
probably to be placed closely about Jyaishtha sukla 1, = 
5 May, for which let us say 1 May, B.c. 268. 

The Dipavarhsa tells us (5. 101) that Asoka reigned for 
37 years (from the date of his anointment): so also does 
the Mahavarnsa (p. 122, 1.8). That carries us on to the 
year 255, completed, after the death of Buddha; that is, to 
the 256th year current (B.C. 228-27), and to a date not. 
long after Jyaishtha sukla 4,=5 May, in B.c. 227, 

For the closing events of his career, —beginning with 
his becoming a Buddhist disciple or lay-worshipper, and 
ending with the issue of the Last Edict, which, beg dated 
256 years after the death of Buddha, that is, at some time 
in the 257th year current (B.c. 227-26), confirms in so 
interesting a manner the statements of the Ceylonese 
authorities about the time, after the death of Buddha, 


1 See the Special Note A, p. 28 below. 
2 See the Special Note B, p. 31 below. 
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when he began to reign, and about the length of his 
reign,— see this Journal, 1908. 496 f., 815, 822. The 
Ceylonese were not much, if at all, concerned with Asoka 
after the nineteenth year after his anointment, when 
they had obtained Sarhghamitra and the branch of the 
bodhi-tree. The Dipavarnsa accordingly tells us nothing 
more about him, except that he reigned for 37 years. The 
statements in the Mahavarnsa (p. 122), which seem to be 
of a somewhat legendary nature, were derived from some 
other source: very possibly Buddhaghdsha took them with 
him from India. 


Chronological Table. 


Years of the era of the death of | Years of the anointment of Asoka 
Buddha on Karttika sukla 8. on Jyaishtha sukla 5, 
1 began Karttika éu. 8, B.c. 483 
1 ended Karttika gu. 7; B.c. 482 
162 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 321 
Chandragupta became king of Northern India 162 years after 
the death of Buddha, and probably between Karttika 
sukla 8, = 23 September, B.c. 321, and 1 January, B.¢. 320. 
163 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 320 
186 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 297 
Bindusara succeeded Chandragupta 186 years after the death of 
Buddha, and probably about 1 February, 8B.c. 296. 
187 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 296 
214 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 269 
Bindusara died, and Agéoka seized the sovereignty, 214 years 
after the death of Buddha, and closely about 1 May, B.c. 268. 
215 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 268 
218 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 265 
Asoka was anointed king 218 years after the death of Buddha, 
and early in the bright fortnight of Jyaishtha, in all 
probability on the day sukla 5, = 25 April, B.c. 264. 
} <—| 1 began Jyaishtha gu. 5, Bic, 264 
219 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 264 
<—| 1 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, B.c. 263 


235 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 248 
<—| 17 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, B.c. 247 


‘236 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 247 
Dévanampiya-Tissa was anointed king of Ceylon for the first 
time, 236 years after the death of Buddha and 173 years after 
the anointment of Asoka, on Margasgira sukla 1,=6 November, 
B.C. 247, j 
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Dévanampiya-Tissa was anointed for the second time, 236 years 
after the death of Buddha, on the full-moon day Vaisakha 
Sukla 15, = 16 April, B.c. 246. 

<—| 18 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, B.c, 246 


Mahéndra arrived in Ceylon, 236 years after the death of 
Buddha and 18 years after the anointment of Asoka, on the 
full-moon day Jyaishtha sukla 15, = 16 May, B.c. 246, 

237 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 246 


<— 19 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, B.c. 245 
247 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 236 | 


<—| 29 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, B.c. 235 
248 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 235 
Asoka was converted to Buddhism, and became a disciple or 
lay-worshipper, about half-way through the 30th year after 
his anointment, in B.c. 235. 
<—| 30 ended Jyaishtha gu. 4, B.0. 234 
250 ended Karttika gu. 7, B.c. 233 
<—| 32 ended Jyaishtha gu. 4, B.c. 232 
Asoka formally joined the Buddhist Sarhgha soon after the 
commencement of the 33rd year, in B.C. 232. 
251 ended Karttika gu. 7, B.c. 232 
<—| 33 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, B.c, 231 
255 ended Karttika gu. 7, B.c. 228 
<—| 387 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, B.c. 227 
Asoka, having reigned 37 years from the time of his anointment, 
abdicated, took the vows of a monk, and passed into religious 
retirement at Suvarnagiri, Songir, early in the 38th year, in 
B.C, 227. 
256 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 227 
<— 38 ended Jyaishtha Su. 4, B.c. 226 
Asoka issued his Last Edict early in the 39th year, about one 
year after his abdication and passing into religious retirement, 
and 256 years after the death of Buddha, in B.c. 226. 
257 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 226 | 


SPECIAL NOTES. 


A (see pp. 3, 26, above).—The anointment of Asoka 
218 years after the death of Buddha. 


That Asoka was anointed to the sovereignty 218 years 
after the death of Buddha, that is, at some time in the 
219th year current, is the clear and unanimous statement 
of the three authorities: see the Dipavarnsa, 6.1; Buddha- 
ghosha, in the introduction to his Samantapasadika as 
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given in thé Vinayapitaka, ed. Oldenberg, vol. 3, p. 299; 
the Mahavaznsa, ed. Turnour, pp. 21-2. I have quoted and 
translated the passages from Buddhaghdsha and the 
Mahavarnsa, in this Journal, 1906. 985, note. But I will 
repeat the passage from the Mahavarhsa: with three small 
emendations which do not affect the sense, it runs as 
follows :— 

Vematiké bhataré so hantva ékinakarh satarh | 

sakalé Jarnbudipasmimn ékarajjazn apapuni || 

Jina-nibbanato pachchha puré tass-abhisékato | 

sattharasarn vassa-sata-dvayamh évarh vijaniyarn || 

Patva chatuhi vasséhi ékarajjarn mahayaso | 

puré Pataliputtasmim attanarh abhiséchayi || 
Translation :—“ Having slain (his) brothers, born of various 
mothers, to the number of a hundred less by one,? he 
attained sole sovereignty in the whole of Jambudipa. 
After the death of the Conqueror (Buddha), (and) before 
the anointment of him (Asoka), (there were) 218 years: 
thus is it to be understood. Having attained the sole 
sovereignty in four years, he, possessed of great fame, 
caused himself to be anointed at the town Pataliputta.” 

It is a matter for regret that Professor Norman, in 
writing his article devoted to a defence of the Ceylonese 
chronicles, failed to recognize that the authorities are in 
agreement on this point. He has said (this Journal, 1908. 

1 Professor Norman has indicated (this Journal, 1908. 14) that the 
correct reading is sdttharasam, instead of the attharasam given by 
Turnour. I amend Turnour’s vassa-satam dvayam into vassa-sata-dvayan, 
and his ékarajja-mahdyaso into ékarajjam mahdyaso, in accordance with 
the Colombo text edited by Sumangala and Batuwantudawa. 

27 will comment, on some other occasion, on this statement, based 
on the Dipavamsa, 6. 22, which, admissible enough from a Puranic point 
of view, reads somewhat strangely in what purports to be a sober 
chronicle of facts: also on the verse in the Dipavamsa, 6. 24, which has 
been supposed to say that Asoka was anointed at 20 years of age, or 
when Mahéndra was 20 years old. Meanwhile, I may say that, 
originally, verse 22 said that Asoka slew his brothers one by one, and 


verse 24 told us that he proposed to anoint Mahéndra as Yuvaraja when 
the latter was 20 years old, but Mahéndra preferred the religious life. 
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10, and compare 6) that, while the Dipavarnsa dates the 
“accession” of Asoka (really, the seizure of the sovereignty 
by him) at 214 years, and his “consecration” or 
“coronation” (literally, ‘besprinkling’; more conveniently, 
‘anointment’)! at 218 years, the Mahavarhsa places the 
two events at respectively 218 and 222 years; and that 
thus “the regal consecration constitutes a point of 
difference between the two chronicles”. But the Maha- 
vathsa cannot be properly interpreted in that manner: 
like the Dipavarhsa and Buddhaghosha, it distinetly tells 
us that Asoka was anointed 218 years after the death 
of Buddha, when he had passed four years without 
anointment. 

It is certainly the case (see Norman, loc. cit., 6) that 
the details of reigns given by the existing texts of 
Buddhaghésha and the Mahavarnsa yield 224 instead of 
214 years as the interval from the death of Buddha to 
the seizure of the sovereignty by Asoka, and consequently 
might be held to imply 228 instead of 218 years as the 
interval to the anointment. But, against that, we have 
their explicit statements that the total of the interval to 
the anointment was 218 years. And it is easy to see 
where the mistakes lie. The text of Buddhaghosha 
assigns 18 instead of 8 years to Anuruddha and Munda: 
and the text of the Mahavarnsa assigns 34 instead of 
24 years to Chandragupta. We cannot doubt that these 
two features are to be attributed to mistakes by early 
copyists; or to misguided corrections by some would-be 
improvers. 

1 Kings have been ‘anointed’ (not ‘ consecrated’. or. ‘inaugurated ’) 
from time immemorial to the present day. And the term applies to the 
Hindu process, as much as to any other, in view of the fact that the 
ingredients of the liquid which was poured oyer the king, from a jar or 
a conch-shell as the case might be, included ghee (sarpis, ghrita, djya) : 
see, e.g., Brihat-Samhita, 48/47. 50, below his translation of which 
Kern has remarked, apropos of the use of sndna, ‘bathing, washing ’, 


in the title of the chapter, pushyasndna :—‘‘In so much does the 
ceremony more: resemble an anointment than a washing.” 
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B (see p. 26 above).—The anointment of Asdka on 
Jyaishtha sukla 5, 25 April, B.C. 264, 


In connection with my determination, through the 
nakshatra or constellation Tishya, i.e. Pushya, of Jyaishtha 
Sukla 5, = 25 April, B.c. 264, as being in all probability 
the exact day on which Asoka was anointed, the following 
remarks may be made. 

The fifth pillar-edict directed that, on the full-moon day 
when the moon would be in Tishya (the full-moon of 
Pausha), fish were not to be either killed or sold, animals 
found in elephant-preserves and in the fishermen’s reserves 
were not to be killed, bulls and certain other animals were 
not to be castrated, and horses and oxen were not to be 
branded! The first separate edict at Dhauli and Jaugada 
directed that that proclamation should be read under each 
Tishya nakshatra, and on any suitable occasions during 
the intervals.” And the second separate edict at the same 
places ordered the reading of that proclamation on each 
occurrence of Tishya during the chatwrmasya-period, and, 
at pleasure, on any suitable occasions meanwhile.* 

In view of the point, established by astrological and 
other works, that the conjunction of the moon with Pushya 
(Tishya) was a specially auspicious one for the anointment 
of kings, we can hardly fail to recognize something very 
marked in these allusions to that constellation, otherwise 
not easily to be understood, in the edicts of Asoka. ‘The 
anointment of Asoka is fixed to an early day in the 
bright fortnight of Jyaishtha by the statements about the 
first anointment of Dévanarnpiya-Tissa (see p. 11 above). 
“And the day on which the moon was in Pushya in that 
month in B.C. 264 was 25 April, = sukla 5: on that, day 


1 Text (Delhi-Siwalik version) in Jnd. Ant., vol, 18, p. 74; Hpi. Ind., 
vol. 2, p. 257. 
. 2 Texts in Archeol. Surv. een age vol. 1,. p.. 127 3; Ind. Ant., 
vol. 19, p. 84: 

° Texts, loc. cit. in each case, pp. 129, 98. 
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she was in that constellation during all the daylight hours, 
from at any rate 8.0 a.m. 

The day being not too near the new-moon conjunction, 
the position of the moon for it could be easily foretold by 
the astrologers from eye-observation on the preceding 
evening, if not even sooner, without their having to make 
exact calculations, which in those early times perhaps they 
could not do. And we may compare what is given to us 
in connection with the intended anointment of Rama, 
as recited in the Ramayana. King Daégaratha said to 
him :'—“The weighers of destinies (daiwachintakah) 
announce that the moon to-day entered Punarvasu, before 
Pushya, and that the conjunction with Pushya is certain 
for to-morrow: my mind urges me, as it were, to anoint 
thee then, under Pushya: to-morrow, O afflicter of foes !, 
I will anoint thee as Yuvaraja.” It may be understood, in 
both cases, that, it beg known that the time for the moon 
to enter Pushya was near at hand, the preparations for an 
anointment were so far made that all the arrangements 
could be completed at a very short notice, directly the 
astrologers were able to indicate the day with certainty. 


C (see p. 11 above).—The second anointment of 
Dévanampiya-Tissa. 

Dévanarnpiya-Tissa of Ceylon was anointed to the 
sovereignty 236 years after the death of Buddha; that 
is, at some time in the 237th year current (B.C. 247-46). 
And he was twice anointed: for the first time, on 
Margagira sukla 1, the first day of the bright fortnight 
of Margasira, = 6 November, B.c. 247; for the second 
time, on the full-moon day of the following Vaisakha, = 
16 April, B.c. 246. 

In the fact that he was twice anointed, there is 

1 Bombay text, 2 (Ayodhyakanda), § 4, verses 21, 22: and compare 
verse 2, and § 7, verse 11. According to the Bengal recension, the 


ultimate anointment of Rama also was under Pushya: Gorresio, 6 
(Yuddhakanda), § 112, verse 70. 
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something exceptional, but nothing very remarkable. 
The ancient Sanskrit books give elaborate rules both for 
the abhishéka or ordinary anointment of kings, performed 
on the recognition of their succession, and for their punar- 
abhishéka or reanointment, usually celebrated at the end 
of a rajastya-sacrifice.’ And that suffices to show that 
a practice of second anointments existed. 

But the existence of the practice of reanointment must 
not be pressed too far. and misapplied. Professor Norman, 
who would apparently place the conversion of Asdka quite 
early in his reign,” has suggested (this Journal, 1908. 11) 
that, on parallel lines with Dévanarnpiya-Tissa, Asoka 
was twice anointed, first as a non-Buddhist and then as 
a Buddhist, and that his possession of the name Piyadassi, 
Priyadarsin, should be dated from his second anointment. 
There is, however, nothing in the inscriptions, or in the 
possession of the name Priyadarésin, to lead us to think 
that Asoka was twice anointed. And Professor Norman 
is in error as regards his supposed analogy : the Ceylonese 
books show clearly that Dévanarnpiya-Tissa was converted 
to Buddhism by Mahéndra, who only arrived in Ceylon 
and met Dévanampiya-Tissa a month after the second 
anointment of the latter, which, therefore, had no 
connection with his conversion. 

On the other hand, the Ceylonese books make it clear 
why Dévanampiya-Tissa was anointed for the second time: 
see, for instance, the Dipavarnsa, 11. 14-40; 17. 79-87. 
After his first anointment, he sent some costly presents 
to his friend Asoka. The latter sent in return equally 
valuable presents, including articles, such as a right-hand 
conch-shell, —that is, one with its spiral turning to the 


_ + See, for instance, Aitaréya-Brahmana, book 8, chapters 2-4; 

Satapatha-Brahmana, book 5, adhyayas 2-4: also Brihat-Samhita, 

chapter 48/47. On the whole topic see the article abhishéka in 

Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit Dictionary. 

. * Against the distinct evidence of the inscriptions: see this Journal, 
1908. 496. 
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right instead of the left (such shells are extremely rare, 
and are highly prized),— which constituted the para- 
phernalia for an anointment.t And the receipt of those 
articles suggested to Dévanampiya-Tissa the appropriateness. 
of a reanointment. 

According to the Dipavarnsa, 11. 34-6, the presents were 
accompanied by a message from Asoka, extolling Buddha, 
the Dharma, and the Sarmgha, and describing himself as 
reverencing them. This is not mentioned in the account 
in chapter 17. But a third account states it again, and 
adds a postscript (12. 6), which the Mahavazhsa repeats 
(p. 70), recommending that Dévanarnpiya-Tissa should do 
the same.” It is probably this which has misled Professor 
Norman. The sequel in both works makes it clear, as 
also does Buddhaghosha’s account, that Dévanarhpiya-Tissa 
did not act on any such advice at that stage. 

Another great king of Ceylon who was twice anointed 
was Parakkamabahu I, A.D. 1153-86. He was first 
anointed, and was crowned (see the Suluvarhsa, 71. 4, 
19-28), when, in accordance with the recorded wish of his 
predecessor Gajabahu II, he was made king by the chief 
ministers, on the eve of the commencement of the war 
with the pretender Manabharana. He was anointed for 
the second time in (?at the end of) the second year after 
that (72. 362), when the contest had come to a close and 
his dominion was fully established. 


1 For the use of the conch-shell in anointments, see, e.g., the 
Mahabharata, 12 (Santiparvan), Calcutta text, § 40, verse 1457 :— 
“Then Dasgarha (Krishna) rose, and, taking a filled conch, anointed 
(abhyashinchat) the lord of the earth, Yudhishthira, son of Kunti.” 
I follow the Kumbhakonam text, § 39, verse 15, in taking puritam, 
‘filled’, instead of pijitam, ‘ worshipped ’. 

2 Buddhaghosha also quotes this postscript in his Samantapasadika 
(Vinayapitaka, ed. Oldenberg, 3. 323): he represents Dévanampiya- 
Tissa as remembering the admonition of Asoka after his meeting with 
Mahéndra. The expression ékamabhisitto, which we have just after that, 
cannot be properly amended into ékamds-abhisittd, at any rate in the 
sense of ‘‘ one-month-anointed ”, since the second anointment was five 
and a half months after the first: it seems to stand for something 
meaning ‘‘(was) at once anointed”. 
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